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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Folk-Lore at the Columbian Exposition. — If the Anthropological 
Building has been late in completion, the display is now most interesting. 
The value and curiosity of the archaeological exhibits will first attract atten- 
tion ; but those more closely connected with folk-lore are well worthy of 
notice. An account is elsewhere printed of the cases devoted to the pre- 
sentation of objects used in games. A very curious and complete exhibi- 
tion of objects connected with Chinese worship in America is made by the 
Archaeological Department of the University of Pennsylvania ; and the 
curator, Mr. Stewart Culin, shows in his own name an interesting gather- 
ing of books used by the same people in this country. The place which 
toys may be made to take in museums illustrating folk-lore is well shown 
by a collection of toys representing Chinese and Japanese musical instru- 
ments by the same exhibitors. Mr. G. F. Kunz of New York exhibits a 
collection of precious stones, or valuable objects, employed as amulets, or 
with superstitious purposes. The Australian display contains illustrations 
of the Bora initiation ceremonies, and that of Africa representations of dis- 
guises employed in sacred rites not yet explained. As connected with 
mythology, the totem poles and carvings of the Haida of British Columbia 
will be observed. In the Government Building, Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing has constructed a model of a Zufti priest engaged in the celebra- 
tion of the creation-myth. Outside of the exhibition buildings, the Midway 
Plaisance offers a continued spectacle of various life. The Javanese 
theatre is especially to be mentioned, as worthy of description and study. 

The Anthropological Congress. — In the end, the plan of this Con- 
gress was so far altered that the arrangement in separate sections was 
abandoned. The Congress devoted to Folk-lore but one afternoon, on 
August 29, given to the Collection of Games in the Anthropological Build- 
ing, and one morning, August 31, when a certain number of papers were 
presented. As these papers will hereafter appear in the proceedings of 
the Congress, it will not be necessary here to give an account of them. 
The attendance at the Congress, as at most of the scientific congresses, 
was limited ; but the occasion was found pleasant by those who took part. 
Persons desirous to obtain the printed proceedings may send the subscrip- 
tion price ($5.00) to Mr. C. Staniland Wake, Department of Ethnology, 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 111. 

Aldegonda, the Fairy of Joy. An Italian Tale. — In a well- 
written editorial, or leader-review, in the "London Chronicle," of the book 
entitled " Rabbit the Voodoo," by Miss Mary Owen, the writer, in referring 
to my introduction to the latter work, intimated that I could probably not 
distinguish between what was American Indian and original Negro super- 
stition or tradition, because savage races have the same bases of custom 
and belief. This view, like many others current among theorizing folk- 
lorists, is to a great extent deceptive. What were the absolute beginnings 



